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Germany  and  the  Reorganization  of  the  League  Council 

The  organization  of  the  Council  and  the  blocking  the  entry  of  Germany,  Poland  has 

admission  of  Germany  are  two  prob-  passed  through  a  revolution  which  has 

lems  which  unless  successfully  handled  at  weakened  the  basis  of  her  case.  Brazil 

the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  League  of  has  resigned  from  the  Council  and  has  given 

Nations  Assembly,  to  be  held  in  Geneva  on  notice  of  her  intention  to  withdraw  from 

September  6,  may  result  in  a  serious  set-  the  League.  The  third,  Spain,  threatened  to 

back  to  the  Geneva  organization  and  to  Eu-  withdraw  from  the  June  meeting  of  the 

rope  as  a  whole.  Not  until  Germany  has  Council  and  at  the  last  moment  a  Spanish  rep- 

entered  the  League  can  the  Locarno  agree-  resentative  attended  only  “out  of  loyalty  to 

ments  come  into  effect.  Any  added  delay  the  League.”  Brazil  has  formally  notified 

jeopardizes  not  only  the  security  and  po-  the  League  that  she  will  not  attend  the 

litical  stability  of  the  Continent,  but  the  next  Assembly  or  the  Council,  but  Spain 

prestige  of  the  League  as  well.  The  fiasco  has  announced  her  intention  to  send  a  rep- 

of  last  March,  when  Germany,  demanding  resentative  to  Geneva,  and  requested  (Au- 

that  she  alone  be  added  to  the  Council  as  gust  5)  that  a  date  be  fixed  for  a  meeting 

a  permanent  member,  waited  futilely  on  the  of  the  Committee  on  the  Composition  of 

doorstep  of  the  League  while  the  Great  the  Council  at  which  final  recommenda- 

Powers  sought  to  adjust  their  differences  tions  would  be  prepared  for  the  Council 

behind  closed  doors,  is  still  fresh  in  the  and  the  Assembly. 

minds  of  the  principal  chancelleries  of  The  greatest  anxiety  is  caused,  not  by  the 

Europe.  A  repetition  this  month,  it  is  gen-  attitude  of  Brazil  or  Poland,  but  by  that  of 

erally  conceded,  would  have  disastrous  con-  Spain  who  is  maintaining  her  intransigeant 
sequences.  attitude.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Lon- 

The  situation  has  altered  since  last  don  is  reported  to  have  hinted  recently 

March,  but  it  remains  critical  nevertheless.  that  Spain  will  insist  on  a  permanent  Coun- 

Of  the  three  nations  whose  claims  for  Coun-  cil  seat  and  if  not  given  satisfaction  that 

fil  positions  were  primarily  responsible  for  she  will  withdraw  from  the  League.  The 
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fact  that  Great  Britain  has  obviously  been 
compelled  to  withdraw  her  support  of  the 
Spanish  claim  to  a  seat  on  the  Council,  first 
promised  as  early  as  1921,  has  apparently 
not  weakened  Madrid’s  uncompromising 
position. 

CECIL  PLAN  FOR 
COUNCIL  REORGANIZATION 

A  plan  on  which  several  League  powers 
pin  their  hopes  for  securing  Germany’s  en¬ 
try  into  the  League  was  drawn  up,  largely 
through  the  initiative  of  Lord  Cecil,  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Committee  on  the  Com¬ 
position  of  the  Council,  beginning  May  10. 
This  plan  provides  for  the  creation  of  nine 
non-permanent  Council  seats — three  more 
than  the  present  number.  Three  members 
are  to  retire  each  year  and  are  to  become 
ineligible  for  a  period  of  three  years,  but 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly,  not 
more  than  three  States  may  be  declared 
reeligible  for  immediate  election.  This 
would  in  effect  create  three  semi-permanent 
seats  to  meet  the  claims  of  Brazil,  Poland 
and  Spain.  Further,  the  report  reserves 
the  Assembly’s  right  to  procede  to  a  new 
election  of  all  the  non-permanent  members 
of  the  Council  at  any  time  it  should  so  de¬ 
cide  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

What  attitude  the  countries  immediately 
concerned  will  take  towards  this  plan  is 
not  now  certain,  but  it  is  understood  that 
Poland  is  inclined  to  accept  it.  If  this  be 
true,  then  since  Brazil  has  withdrawn  from 
the  League  Spain  remains  the  only  coun¬ 
try  likely  to  oppose  the  adoption  of  the 
plan. 

The  moves  which  will  probably  be  taken 
for  the  adoption  of  what  will  doubtless  be 
known  as  the  Cecil  plan  are  as  follows: 
The  Committee  on  the  Composition  of  the 
Council,  which  failed  to  meet  again  on  June 
28  as  scheduled,  will  probably,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  necessary  authorization,  recon¬ 
vene  about  August  30.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  will  be  considered  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  which  begins  its  session  on  September  2. 
After  the  report  is  discussed,  if  it  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Council,  it  will  then  go  to 
the  Assembly  which  meets  September  6. 
The  Assembly  under  the  provisions  of  the 
recently  ratified  amendment  of  Article  4 
of  the  Covenant  can  then  take  action  to 
reorganize  the  Council. 


COUNCIL  PROBLEM 
NOT  A  NEW  ONE 

The  problem  of  the  composition  of  the 
Council  is  not  a  new  one.  It  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  prolonged  discussion  in  Paris  dur¬ 
ing  the  drafting  of  the  Covenant  and  it  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  League  from 
its  first  session  in  1920.  Although  it  did 
not  become  an  issue  of  international  im¬ 
portance  until  the  spring  of  1926,  when 
Germany’s  admission  to  the  League  was 
blocked  by  the  aspirations  of  other  powers, 
nevertheless  the  rivalry  for  seats  on  the 
Council  has  been  keen  among  League  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  very  first. 

At  the  outset,  two  theories  were  ad¬ 
vanced.  One  held  that  all  states  members 
of  the  League  were  equal  as  regards  their 
rights  and  duties  as  members  and  that  con¬ 
sequently  all  should  be  equally  entitled  to 
representation  on  the  Council,  and  that  all 
members  of  the  Council  should  be  elected 
by  the  Assembly.  According  to  the  other 
theory,  frankly  realist,  only  the  “Great 
Powers,”  those  having  extensive  interests 
and  correspondingly  great  responsibilities, 
should  be  represented  on  the  Council.  The 
Covenant  of  the  League  as  finally  drawn  up 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  represents  a 
compromise  between  these  two  extreme 
views.  Under  Article  4  of  the  Covenant, 
“The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  Principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  (United 
States  of  America,  British  Empire,  France, 
Italy  and  Japan)  together  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  four  other  Members  of  the  League. 
These  four  Members  of  the  League  shall 
be  selected  from  the  Assembly  from  time  to 
time  in  its  discretion.  ...” 

ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION 
OF  COUNCIL 

At  the  time  the  Covenant  was  adopted 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  United 
States  would  join  the  League  as  one  of  its 
original  members.  It  was  contemplated 
that  the  permament  members,  that  is,  the 
Great  Powers,  would  outnumber  the  non- 
permament  members.  This  preponderance, 
however,  would  not  enable  the  Great  Pow¬ 
ers  as  such  to  outvote  the  other  members, 
as  in  all  questions  except  matters  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  Council’s  decisions  must  be 
unanimous.  The  proportion  between  the 
permanent  and  non-permanent  Council 
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members  originally  established  by  the  Cov¬ 
enant  was  disturbed  by  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  the  League.  The 
Council  was  actually  constituted  with  four 
permanent  members:  The  British  Empire, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan;  and  four  non¬ 
permanent  members:  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Spain  and  Greece,  appointed  provisionally 
by  the  Covenant  until  the  Assembly  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  elect  representa¬ 
tives. 

That  the  Covenant  did  not  consider  the 
Council  as  a  fixed  and  rigid  body  whose 
composition  had  been  settled  for  all  time  is 
evidenced  in  the  second  paragraph  of  Ar¬ 
ticle  4,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“With  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
the  Assembly,  the  Council  may  name  addi¬ 
tional  Members  of  the  League  whose  rep¬ 
resentatives  shall  always  be  Members  of 
the  Council;  the  Council  with  like  approval 
may  increase  the  number  of  the  Members  of 
the  League  to  be  selected  by  the  Assembly 
for  representation  on  the  Council.” 

CHANGES  PROPOSED 
BY  ASSEMBLY 

In  the  course  of  the  first  six  sessions  of 
the  Assembly,  from  1920  through  1925, 
many  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
Council  as  laid  down  in  the  Covenant  were 
proposed  by  the  members  of  the  League. 
Aside  from  the  addition  of  two  non-perma- 
nent  seats  in  1922,  however,  no  fundamen¬ 
tal  change  was  made  owing  to  the  failure 
of  two  Council  members  to  ratify  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  Article  4,  authorizing  the  Assembly 
to  fix  the  rules  dealing  with  the  election  of 
Council  members.  The  delay  in  adpoting 
this  amendment  effectively  blocked  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Assembly  to  consider  the  many 
important  proposals  brought  up  at  each 
session. 

The  first  Assembly,  1920,  after  discussing 
at  length  a  number  of  the  proposals  on  the 
composition  of  the  Council,  decided  to  leave 
the  important  questions  of  the  term  of  of¬ 
fice  and  the  conditions  of  reeligibility  of 
non-permanent  Council  members  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Amendments  to  the  Covenant. 
The  occasion  for  the  debate  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  by  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden 
of  amendments  to  Article  4  providing  that 
the  four  non-permanent  members  be  elected 
for  a  period  of  four  years  and  be  ineligible 
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for  re-election  for  the  following  period  of 
four  years.  Simultaneously  a  number  of 
other  countries  submitted  proposals,  the 
most  radical  being  that  of  the  Argentine 
providing  for  a  Council  of  nine  members, 
all  of  them  elected  by  the  Assembly. 

The  discussion  centered  around  two  fun¬ 
damental  points:  First,  the  power  of  the 
Assembly  to  make  rules  containing  limita¬ 
tions  of  any  kind;  and  secondly,  the  im¬ 
portant  question  of  reeligibility.  There 
was  a  serious  difference  of  opinion  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  first  point.  Since  the  Covenant 
provided  for  election  by  the  Assembly  “in 
its  discretion”  (“librement”  in  the  French 
text),  it  was  seriously  aigued  that  to  make 
rules  concerning  terms  of  office  would  neces¬ 
sarily  infringe  on  the  freedom  of  future 
Assemblies. 

The  question  which  aroused  greatest  con¬ 
troversy,  however,  was  that  of  reeligibility. 
A  number  of  delegates  were  anxious  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  assurance  that  all  the  States  would 
eventually  hold  seats  in  the  Council.  Some 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  a  system  of  com¬ 
pulsory  rotation  so  that  no  state  could  be 
re-elected  to  the  Council  until  all  otherstates 
members  of  the  League  had  been  repre¬ 
sented.  Others  proposed  periods  of  ineligi¬ 
bility  ranging  from  two  to  ten  years. 

In  the  end  the  first  Assembly  con¬ 
fined  itself  to  electing  two  non-perma¬ 
nent  members  for  the  period  of  one  year 
to  begin  on  June  1,  1921.  Of  those  coun¬ 
tries  alloted  Council  seats  by  the  terms  of 
the  Covenant,  Belgium,  Brazil  and  Spain 
were  re-elected,  but  China  was  elected  in¬ 
stead  of  Greece. 

SECOND  ASSEMBLY  ASKS 
COVENANT  AMENDMENT 

When  the  second  Assembly  met  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1921,  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  League  had  reached  the  conclusion 
that  an  amendment  to  the  Covenant  should 
be  adopted  in  order  to  establish  the  right 
of  the  Assembly  to  fix  rules  for  the  election 
of  non-permanent  Council  members.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Assembly  voted  to  add  the 
following  paragraph  to  Article  4 : 

“The  Assembly  shall  fix,  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  the  rules  dealing  with 
the  election  of  the  non-permanent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council,  and  particularly  such 
regulations  as  relate  to  their  term  of  of- 
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fice  and  the  conditions  of  reeligibility.” 

The  amendment  was  adopted  without  op¬ 
position.  The  Covenant  provides,  however, 
that  an  amendment  must  be  ratified  by  the 
members  of  the  Council  and  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  before  it 
can  take  effect.  Although  almost  five  years 
have  lapsed  since  this  amendment  was 
voted,  and  although  a  majority  of  the  mem.- 
bers  of  the  League  have  ratified  it,  it  has 
been  prevented  until  recently  from  becom¬ 
ing  effective  by  the  failure  of  tw’o  Council 
members,  France  and  Spain,  to  deposit  rati¬ 
fications.  On  May  19,  1926,  the  French 
Government  deposited  its  ratification  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  leaving  Spain  the  only  state  holding 
out  up  to  the  40th  session  of  the  Council  in 

June,  1926.  As  frankly  stated  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  representative  at  that  session,  “ratifica¬ 
tion  was  held  up  because  Spain  desired  by 
so  doing  to  maintain  her  membership  in  the 
Council  by  means  of  successive  reelections 
until  the  time  should  come  for  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  Spain  as  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Council.”  He  went  on  to  say  that  since 
the  reason  for  Spain’s  refusal  to  ratify  it 
had  disappeared,  his  Government  had  now 
decided  to  ratify.  This  statement  is  gen¬ 
erally  interpreted  to  mean  that  Spain  re¬ 
alized  that  continued  insistence  on  a  per¬ 
manent  seat  and  continued  failure  to  ratify 
the  amendment  would  only  result  in  her  not 
being  re-elected  by  the  next  Assembly.  Even 
before  the  deadlock  of  last  March  over  the 
admission  of  Germany,  certain  members  of 
the  Assembly  had  expressed  impatience  at 
Spain’s  “sabotage.”  Although  the  criti¬ 
cisms  were  couched  in  diplomatic  language 
the  Spanish  delegate  on  one  occasion  felt 
that  they  were  sufficiently  pointed  for  him 
to  refuse  to  vote  of  the  resolution  regard¬ 
ing  the  election  of  non-permanent  members, 
because  “reflections  had  been  made  upon 
the  conduct  of  his  Government.” 

Spain’s  ratification  was  finally  deposited 
with  the  League  on  July  29,  of  this  year, 
and  the  amendment  accordingly  came  into 
force  as  of  that  date. 

ASSEMBLY  ACTION 
DELAYED 

As  a  result  of  this  long  delay  in  fixing 
the  powers  of  the  Assembly,  that  body  was 
only  able  to  submit  more  or  less  general 
recommendations  from  1922  through  1925. 
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The  third  Assembly,  1922,  contented  itself  - 
with  adopting  rules  of  procedure  for  the  ^ 
elections,  and  with  recommending  to  the 
next  Assembly  that  the  non-permanent 
Council  members  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  taking  office  on  the  January  1 
following  the  election,  one  third  of  the  non-  i 
permanent  seats  to  be  renewed 'each  year, 
and  members  who  had  held  office  for  a 
period  of  three  years  to  be  ineligible  for  re- 
election  for  another  period  of  three  years. 
The  fourth  Assembly  merely  repeated  these 
recommendations,  adding  an  urgent  appeal,  I 
particularly  to  the  Members  of  the  Coun-  ;; 
cil  to  ratify  the  amendment  to  Article  4.  ji 
The  two  succeeding  Assemblies,  1924  and 
1925,  did  not  even  include  the  subject  of  i 
regulations  for  the  election  of  non-perma-  j 
nent  members  on  their  agenda,  since  it  was  I 
obviously  futile  to  continue  the  discussion  i 
until  the  amendment  to  Article  4  had  be¬ 
come  effective.  The  earlier  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  of  little  consequence,  the  same 
countries  being  elected  to  the  non-perma¬ 
nent  seats  year  after  year.  i 

COUNCIL  ENLARGED 
BY  TWO  SEATS 

Despite  the  delay  in  authorizing  the  As¬ 
sembly  to  proceed  with  drafting  rules,  the 
question  of  enlarging  the  Council  was  con¬ 
sidered  during  the  several  early  Assemblies, 
and  the  non-permanent  seats  were  in¬ 
creased  from  four  to  six  in  1922.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  public  records  the  matter  was 
first  broached  at  the  Second  Assembly  in 
1921.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  had 
alrady  been  discusssed  at  private  Council 
meetings.  Proposals  for  increasing  the 
number  of  permanent  seats  were  also  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  Second  Assembly  in  1921.  In 
regard  to  non-permanent  members  the  Bel¬ 
gian  delegate  suggested  in  Committee  the 
addition  of  two  seats.  After  some  discus¬ 
sion  the  Committee  decided  to  submit  the 
suggestion  semi-officially  to  the  Council, 
with  whom  it  was  admitted  that  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  this  matter  rested.  Although  the 
Council  replied,  also  semi-officially,  that 
such  an  addition  was  not  advisable  at  the 
moment,  it  was  made  clear  than  an  increase 
would  probably  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

The  following  year  the  Council  proposed 
to  the  third  Assembly  that  the  number  of 
Council  members  to  be  elected  by  the  As- 
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sembly  be  increased  from  four  to  six.  In 
the  Council’s  discussion  of  the  proposal, 
which  was  introduced  by  M.  Leon  Bourge¬ 
ois  of  France  and  Lord  Balfour  of  Great 
Britain,  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  increase 
would  destroy  the  proportion  between  per¬ 
manent  and  non-permanent  members  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Covenant.  But  this  criticism 
was  met  by  the  reminder  that  it  would  be 
advisable  “to  provide  for  a  future  increase 
of  permanent  members.”  Germany,  Russia 
and  the  United  States  were  explicitly  men- 
tioned  as  prospective  members. 

When  referred  to  the  Assembly  the 
Council’s  proposal  met  with  some  opposi¬ 
tion.  A  number  of  delegates  expressed  the 
fear  that  if  the  small  powders  outnumbered 

the  great  powers  on  the  Council  the  latter 
would  be  tempted  to  disregard  the  League 
as  a  central  organ  of  international  life  and 
to  entrust  it  only  with  minor  tasks. 

IMoreover  it  was  feared  that  if  boththeper- 
manent  and  non-permanent  members  of  the 
Council  were  increased  the  Council  might 
become  an  unwieldly  and  ineffective  body, 
“hindering  the  free  activity  of  the  League 
and  weakening  the  influence  of  the  As¬ 
sembly.”  A  majority  approved  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  proposal,  however,  with  the  result  that 
Sweden  and  Uruguay  were  elected  to  the 
two  additional  seats.  Belgium,  Brazil, 
China  and  Spain  were  re-elected  at  the  same 
Assembly. 

SPAIN  AND  BRAZIL 
SEEK  PERMANENT  SEATS 

The  question  of  an  increase  in  the  per¬ 
manent  Council  members  was  likewise 
broached  for  the  first  time  during  the  Com¬ 
mittee  discussions  of  the  Second  Assembly. 
The  representative  of  Chile  suggested  the 
addition  of  one  non-permanent  seat,  and  of 
two  permanent  seats  to  be  given  to  Spain 
and  Brazil.  There  was  no  discussion  of  the 
suggestion  at  the  time,  but  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  candidature  of  Spain  and 
Brazil  for  permanent  seats  had  been  pub¬ 
licly  urged  as  early  as  1021.  This  proposal 
was  repeated  by  the  Chilean  representative 
two  years  later  at  the  Fourth  Assembly  in 
slightly  different  terms.  On  this  occasion 
he  proposed  the  creation  of  two  additional 
permanent  seats  one  for  Europe  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Spain,  and  the  other  for  the 
American  continent  to  be  occupied  eventu¬ 


ally  by  the  United  States,  but  to  be  held  by 
Brazil  until  the  United  States  should  enter 
the  League.  Although  warmly  seconded  by 
the  Brazilian  delegate  there  was  no  further 
discussion. 

During  the  recent  Council  meeting  in 
June,  1926,  it  w'as  disclosed  by  the  Brazili¬ 
an  delegate  that  in  1921  Spain  came  very 
near  obtaining  a  permanent  Council  seat. 
With  one  exception  the  members  and  the 
Council  were  ready  to  grant  Spain’s  wdsh. 
The  one  dissenting  vote  was  cast  by  Brazil 
which  thus  blocked  Spain’s  candidature  as 
she  later  blocked  that  of  Germany,  and 
obviously  with  the  same  purpose,  to  obtain 
a  permanent  seat  for  herself. 

TERRITORIAL  DISTRIBUTION 
ON  COUNCIL 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  territorial  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Council  seats  was  frequently 
voiced  in  the  course  of  the  first  six  As¬ 
semblies.  As  early  as  1920  China,  fear¬ 
ing  that  the  non-permanent  members  of  the 
Council  would  be  elected  from  Europe  and 
America  alone,  pleaded  the  claims  of  Asia, 
such  as  its  ancient  civilizations,  its  immense 
population  and  its  vast  natural  resources. 
The  first  Assembly  admitted  the  force  of 
these  claims  by  adopting  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  effect  that  of  the  four  members 
to  be  elected  that  year  three  should  be 
elected  from  Europe  and  the  two  Ameri¬ 
cas  and  the  fourth  from  Asia  and  the  remain 
ing  portions  of  the  world.  Although  China 
was  elected  as  one  of  the  four  non-perma- 
nent  members  at  the  first  three  Assemblies 
she  was  not  re-elected  after  1922.  Her 
failure  to  be  re-elected  to  the  Council  was 
resented  by  China.  At  the  1922  Assembly 
the  Chinese  delegate  made  a  determined 
fight  for  adoption  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  two  previous  Assemblies  calling 
for  allocation  of  at  least  one  permanent  seat 
to  Asia.  He  was  supported  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  Persia,  Siam,  Japan  and  India.  De¬ 
spite  this  manifestation  of  Asiatic  solidarity, 
however,  the  Assembly  adopted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  much  weaker  recommendation:  “It 
is  desirable  that  the  Assembly  in  elect¬ 
ing  the  six  non-permanent  members  of  the 
Council  should  make  its  choice  with  due 
consideration  for  the  main  geographical 
divisions  of  the  world,  the  great  ethnical 
groups,  the  different  religious  traditions. 
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the  various  types  of  civilization,  and  the 
chief  sources  of  wealth.”  At  the  Sixth  As¬ 
sembly  in  1925  the  Chinese  delegation 
withdrew  from  the  Assembly  when  the 
suits  of  the  election  showed  that  she  hacr^ 
not  been  given  a  seat. 

PRINCIPLE  OF 
ROTATION  PROPOSED 

That  it  was  not  only  China  which  was 
disgruntled  at  this  constant  re-election  of 
the  same  non-permanent  members  was 
shown  by  the  adoption  of  the  following 
recommendation  introduced  by  Venezuela 
in  1925: 

The  Assembly, 

Noting  that  the  non-permanent  members 
of  the  Council  at  present  in  office  have 
been  re-elected  for  a  year,  considers  the 
meaning  of  this  re-election  to  be  that 
is  subject  to  the  non-permanent  part  of 
the  Council  being  renewed  as  from  the 
election  of  1926  by  application  of  the 
principle  of  rotation.” 

The  Spanish  delegate,  in  view  of  his 
ernment’s  unchanging  opposition  to  any¬ 
thing  which  might  prevent  the  constant  re- 
election  of  Spain  until  she  obtained  a  per¬ 
manent  seat,  abstained  from  voting  on  this 
recommendation.  But  its  final  adoption, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  apparently  - 
imminent  entrance  of  Germany  into  the 
League  with  the  status  of  a  permanent 
Council  member  gave  pause  to  other  aspir-  . 
ants  for  that  honor. 


THE  GERMAN  MEMORANDUM 
OF  SEPTEMBER  1924  * 

Following  acceptance  of  the  Dawes  plap 
with  its  solution  of  the  Reparations  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  consequent  evacuation  of  the’^ 
Ruhr,  the  German  Government  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  improved  political  situation 
by  opening  the  question  of  joining  the 
League.  At  the  time  of  the  Peace  Confel^llf 
ence  there  had  been  great  bitterness  in  Ger¬ 
many  because  the  Allies  had  not  permitted 
her  to  have  any  part  in  the  creation  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  nor  to  be  admitted  as  one 
of  the  original  members.  Later  this  bitter¬ 
ness  was  directed  against  the  League  itself, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  instrument  of 
the  victors.  But  with  the  lessening  of  the 
tension  in  the  autumn  of  1924,  opinion  was 
more  receptive  to  the  idea  of  bringing  Ger¬ 
many  into  the  society  of  nations,  which 


Iv'ould  involve  membership  in  the  League. 
Accordingly  in  September,  1924,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  sent  a  memorandum  to 
the  governments  represented  on  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  asking  their  attitude  on  four  questions, 
namely  permanent  Council  membership  for 
Germany,  Germany’s  obligations  under  Ar¬ 
ticle  16  of  the  Covenant,  Germany’s  war 
guilt,  and  the  participation  of  Germany  in 
the  mandate  system. 

The  part  of  the  memorandum  dealing 
with  Council  membership  reads: 

“1.  The  German  Government  has  no  intention  of 
claiming  special  privileges  for  Germany.  It 
recognizes  that  the  full  development  of  the 
League  can  only  proceed  along  lines  of  abso- 
lue  equality  between  the  States  of  which  it 
is  composed.  However,  as  long  as  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations  assigns  a  privi¬ 
leged  position  to  certain  States,  inasmuch  as 
^  it  grants  them  the  right  of  permanent  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Council,  which  is  primarily 
the  executive  organ  of  the  League,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  must  claim  the  same  right 
for  Germany.  In  applying  for  admission  to 
the  League,  Germany  must  therefore  possess 
the  certainty  that  immediately  upon  her  ad¬ 
mission  she  will  obtain  a  permanent  seat  on 
the  Council.  The  German  Government  as¬ 
sumes  at  the  same  time  that  upon  Germany’s 
admission  to  the  League  she  would  ipso  facto 
take  her  place  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  the 
^  other  organizations  of  the  League,  and  espec- 
j  ially  in  the  Secretariat.  A  permanent  seat  on 
J  the  Council  can  only  be  granted  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  decision  of  the  Powers  represented  on 
that  body.  The  German  Government  therefore 

requests  the  -  Government  to  be 

so  good  as  to  inform  it  whether  it  would 
be  prepared  at  the  proper  moment  to  give 
instructions  in  that  sense  to  its  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Council.” 

REPLIES  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  MEMBERS 

The  replies  of  all  the  governments  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  Council  apparently  gave 
satisfaction  to  Germany  on  this  point.  A 
letter  of  the  German  government  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary-General  of  the  League,  dated  De¬ 
cember  12,  1924,  states  that  “the  German 
Government,  moreover,  believes  the  replies 
justify  it  in  concluding  that  its  wish  for 
Germany  to  have  a  seat  on  the  Council  of 
the  League  is  being  favorably  considered 
by  the  governments  now  represented  on  the 
Council.”  The  German  Government  was 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  replies  on  the 
other  points,  however,  particularly  that  re- 
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lating  to  Article  16  of  the  League  Covenant, 
and  as  a  result  the  question  Germany’s  en¬ 
trance  into  the  League  hung  fire  for  a  time. 

The  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  Lo¬ 
carno  Conference  of  October,  1925  revived 
the  question  of  Germany’s  entrance  into  the 
League.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreements 
as  finally  signed  at  Locarno  their  coming 
into  effect  was  made  conditional  upon  Ger¬ 
many’s  admission  to  the  League.  The  way 
to  Germany’s  entrance  was  further  cleared 
by  a  letter  signed  by  the  other  signatories 
of  the  Locarno  Treaties  in  which  the  latter 
gave  their  interpretation  of  Article  16  of 
the  Covenant.  This  letter  served  to  dispel 
the  uneasiness  of  the  German  Government 
in  regard  to  Article  16.  Although  many 
unofficial  statements  were  circulated  in  re¬ 
gard  to  promises  made  at  Locarno,  no 
promise  of  a  permanent  Council  seat  forGer- 
many  was  included  in  any  of  the  written 
agreements.  Nevertheless  Germany  had 
already  received  assurance  on  this  point 
from  all  the  members  of  the  Council.  As 
this  was  well  known  it  was  taken  for 
granted  by  the  press  and  by  public  opinion 
generally  that  when  Germany  entered  the 
League  she  would  also  enter  the  Council  as 
a  permanent  member. 

CONFLICTING  CLAIMS 
OF  OTHER  STATES 

The  German  application  for  League  mem¬ 
bership  was  received  in  Geneva  on  Febru¬ 
ary  10,  1926.  At  the  same  time  it  became 
known  that  Poland,  supported  by  France, 
was  also  asking  for  a  permanent  Council 
seat,  and  that  Brazil  and  Spain  had  renewed 
their  claims  to  a  similar  honor,  followed 
somewhat  later  by  China.  During  the  time 
which  intervened  between  the  German  ap¬ 
plication  and  the  sessions  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  Assembly  in  March  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  Germany’s  membership,  vio¬ 
lent  press  campaigns  were  carried  on  in  the 
various  countries  concerned.  In  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  claimants,  nationalistic  feeling 
was  aroused  to  fever  heat,  intensified  by 
any  opposition  expressed  abroad,  and  the 
question  of  permanent  representation  on 
the  Council  was  magnified  into  a  matter  of 
national  prestige. 

In  Germany  also,  feeling  ran  high.  Ger¬ 
many  had  assumed  that  she  alone  would  en¬ 
ter  the  Council  as  a  new  permanent  mem¬ 


ber  at  the  time  of  her  entrance  into  the 
League.  She  regarded  the  demands  of  the 
other  states,  particularly  Poland,  for  per¬ 
manent  seats  at  this  time  as  an  attempt  to 
counter-balance  her  membership  on  the 
Council  and  to  render  it  of  less  value. 

French  opinion  warmly  supported  the 
Polish  claim,  and  apparently  was  not  op¬ 
posed  to  the  claims  of  Spain  and  Brazil. 
Italy  also  appeared  to  favor  the  ambitions 
of  the  three  claimants.  The  Swedish  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  other  hand,  announced  that 
its  representative  on  the  Council  would  op¬ 
pose  the  addition  of  any  permanent  mem¬ 
bers  except  Germany.  The  Swedish  posi¬ 
tion  received  the  diplomatic  support  of  a 
number  of  the  former  neutrals. 

In  England  public  opinion  strongly  op¬ 
posed  the  claims  of  any  state  except  Ger¬ 
many,  and  resented  the  attitude  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Minister,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  who 
refused  to  commit  himself  in  advance  to  op¬ 
pose  these  claims.  He  was  believed  to  have 
committed  himself  secretly  to  support  Po¬ 
land’s  candidature.  Later  it  became  known 
that  he  had  made  promises  of  support  to 
Spain  in  accordance  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  reached  as  early  as  1921. 

A  special  session  of  the  Council  and  the 
Assembly,  which  had  been  convened  in  ex¬ 
traordinary  session  to  vote  on  the  admission 
of  Germany  into  the  League,  met  on  March 
8,  1926  in  an  atmosphere  of  extreme  un¬ 
certainty.  The  Assembly  was  kept  wait¬ 
ing  day  after  day  while  the  representatives 
of  the  Locarno  powers  and  the  members  of 
the  Council  met  in  secret. 


What  transpired  *at  these  meetings  has 
not  been  publicy  revealed.  The  minutes 
of  the  Council  contain  no  record  of  the 
secret  conversations.  As  far  as  can  be  as¬ 
certained,  however,  France  and  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  at  first  urged  the  addition  of  Spain, 
Poland  and  Brazil  besides  Germany  as  per¬ 
manent  members.  This  proposal  was  firmly 
opposed  by  Germany  and  by  Sweden  and, 
to  a  lesser  degree  by  Belgium  and  Uruguay. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  create  no  new  per¬ 
manent  seats  on  the  Council.  For  almost 
a  week,  the  representative  of  Sweden  on 
the  Council  stood  out  staunchly  against  at¬ 
tempts  to  grant  Council  seats  to  any  country 
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except  Germany  until  Germany  herself  had 
taken  her  seat  on  the  Council.  A  proposal 
to  create  an  additional  non-permanent  seat 
for  Poland  was  advanced  as  a  compromise, 
but  was  also  rejected  by  Germany,  and  as 
a  result  Spain  and  Brazil  apparently 
dropped  from  the  picture  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing. 

SWEDEN  OFFERS  TO 
RESIGN  SEAT 

The  proposal  to  create  a  non-permanent 
seat  in  favor  of  Poland  was  advanced  by 
France  and  Great  Britain,  but  was  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed  by  Germany  and  vetoed  in 
the  Council  by  Sweden.  Almost  a  week 
after  the  meeting  began  it  was  suggested 
that  one  of  the  smaller  powers  resign  its 
non-permanent  seat  in  favor  of  Poland  and, 
as  stated  by  the  Swedish  representative,  in 
order  to  save  the  League,  Sweden  volun¬ 
teered  to  resign  her  non-permanent  seat. 
Germany  opposed  any  solution  of  this  sort 
which  would  alter  the  whole  balance  of 
power  on  the  Council.  To  counter-balance 
this,  it  was  suggested  that  Sweden  should 
not  resign  alone.  Czekoslovakia  was  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  necessity  of  resigning  her  seat 
after  the  other  members  of  the  Little  En¬ 
tente,  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania,  had  made 
it  clear  that  the  seat  must  revert  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Little  Entente  group  at  the  next 
Assembly.  At  this  point  virtual  agreement 
seemed  assured.  The  two  parties  in  Europe 
were  apparently  satisfied,  the  French  by 
the  inclusion  of  Poland,  and  the  others  by 
the  restriction  of  Council  membership  to  its 
present  numbers.  But  at  the  last  moment, 
the  Brazilian  delegate  threatened  to  veto 
Germany’s  entry  unless  Brazil  were  assured 
a  permanent  seat  at  the  same  time  as  the 
admission  of  Germany.  At  a  plenary 
.session  of  the  Assembly  on  March  17,  it 
was  officially  notified  of  the  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  in  the  Council  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  granting  of  a  permanent  seat  to 
Germany.  The  Brazilian  delegate,  Senor 
Mello  Franco  announced  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  found  it  impossible  to  vote  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Germany  unless  at  the  same  time 
a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council  was  given 
to  Brazil  as  the  representative  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent.  Since  Germany  had  made 
her  entrance  into  the  League  conditional  on 
receiving  a  permanent  Council  seat,  the 


Council  and  the  Assembly  were  forced  to  f  P' 
adjuorn  without  admitting  Germany.  Be-  i  P' 
fore  adjournment,  the  plenary  Assembly  ■ 
unanimously  passed  the  following  recom-  ! 
mendation  introduced  by  M.  Briand,  the  j  ^ 
representative  of  France :  ^ 

“The  Assembly : 

Regrets  that  the  difficulties  encountered  t 

have  prevented  the  attainment  of  the  pur-  s 
pose  for  which  it  was  convened.  I  r 

And  expresses  the  hope  that,  between  j  ® 
now  and  the  ordinary  September,  1926,  j  ® 
Session,  these  difficulties  may  be  su^  ?  ^ 
mounted  so  as  to  make  is  possible  for  Ger-  j  ' 
many  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations  on  that  |  ^ 
occasion.’’  | 

POSITION  OF  1 

BRAZIL  I  I 

Before  the  Assembly  adjourned  the  Bra-  i 
zilian  representative  explained  the  policy  ] 

of  his  government  in  regard  to  permanent  i 
Council  seats.  In  order  to  prove  that  his 
action  in  blocking  Germany’s  entrance  was  | 
not  precipitate  or  unexpected  he  quoted  I 
from  the  Brazilian  reply  to  the  German  1 
memorandum  of  September,  1924 :  ' 

“The  Government  of  Brazil  understands, 
however,  that  the  concrete  questions  result¬ 
ing  from  the  desire  expressed  by  Germany 
belong  to  the  class  of  questions  which 
should  not  be  dealt  with  between  one  Gov-  I 
ernment  and  another  but  which  should  1 
rather  be  explained  and  discussed  in  their 
entirety  by  the  members  of  the  League  and 
within  the  League,  in  order  that  the  various 
aspects  of  these  questions  and  the  points 
of  view  of  the  other  parties  concerned  may 
be  better  known.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  may  nevertheless  be  certain  that  we 
shall  examine  impartially  and  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  the  aspirations  embodied  in  the 
memorandum  of  September  29,  1925,  re¬ 
maining  faithful  as  we  do  to  our  firm  inten¬ 
tion  of  finding  adequate  solutions  for  all 
questions  and  all  just  claims,  without  preju¬ 
dice  to  the  undertakings  made  by  Brazil 
and  to  the  sound  doctrine  of  international 
law  so  far  as  international  law  may  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  each  case.’’ 

Since  the  March  meeting  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  stated  that  is  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  deduce  from  these  vague 


f 


phrases  Brazil’s  determination  to  oppose  a 
permanent  seat  for  Germany  unless  granted 
one  herself. 

the  committee  on  the 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

The  Council,  before  adjourning,  decided 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  study  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Council,  and  the  number  and 
method  of  election  of  its  members.  The  ten 
states  members  of  the  Council  and  five  other 
states,  the  Argentine  Republic,  China,  Ger¬ 
many,  Poland  and  Switzerland,  were  in¬ 
vited  to  be  represented  on  the  committee, 
which  held  its  first  meeting  on  May  10. 

In  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,  Spain 
and  Brazil  continued  to  press  their  claims  to 
permanent  seats,  intimating  that  they 
would  withdraw  from  the  League  unless 
their  demands  were  granted.  Rather  than 
prevent  the  adoption  of  a  report  by  the  rest 
of  the  Committee,  however,  the  Spanish  and 
Brazilian  members  abstained  from  voting. 

The  ranks  of  claimants  to  permanent 
seats  had  in  the  meantime  been  increased  by 
still  another  state,  Persia.  The  Persian  repre¬ 
sentative  had  announced  his  government’s 
intention  to  demand  a  permanent  seat  in 
case  any  permanent  seats  were  created  be¬ 
sides  the  one  given  to  Germany.  Persia 
based  her  claim  mainly  on  being  “the  cradle 
of  the  Aryan  race’’  and  the  only  Moham¬ 
medan  member  of  the  League. 

REPORT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE 

After  deliberating  for  a  week,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Composition  of  the  Council, 
with  Spain  and  Brazil  abstaining,  adopted 
a  report,  based  on  proposals  by  Lord  Cecil, 
postponing  the  question  of  permanent  seats, 
but  advocating  the  addition  of  three  non¬ 
permanent  seats,  making  nine  in  all.  In 
order  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  the 
events  of  last  March,  the  report  also  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  non-permanent  members 
should  be  elected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Assembly,  to  take  office  immediately,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  get  rid  of  any  in- 
transigeant  opponents  of  Germany’s  admis¬ 
sion  at  the  outset.  The  report  further  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  non-permanent  members 


should  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
one  third  being  renewed  each  year.  In 
general,  the  retiring  members  would  be  in¬ 
eligible  for  immediate  re-election,  but  the 
Assembly  would  have  the  right  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  to  renew  the  mandates  of  not 
more  than  a  third  of  the  non-permanent 
members.  In  this  way,  the  Committee 
hoped  to  give  satisfaction  to  Spain  and 
Brazil  by  holding  out  to  them  the  prospect 
of  indefinite  re-election.  Moreover,  the 
Committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  three 
of  the  non-permanent  seats  should  be  re¬ 
served  for  Latin  America  and  that  adequate 
representation  should  be  given  to  Asia.  The 
report  reserved  the  Assembly’s  right  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  new  election  of  all  the  non-perma¬ 
nent  members  at  any  time  it  should  decide 
by  a  two  thirds  vote. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  question  of 
Spain’s  and  Brazil’s  claims  would  be  settled 
by  diplomatic  negotiation  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  seventh  Assembly  in  September, 
1926.  These  hopes  were  dashed  at  the  for¬ 
tieth  session  of  the  Council  in  June,  1926, 
when  the  Brazilian  representative  sub¬ 
mitted  a  long  statement  from  the  president 
of  Brazil,  announcing  Brazil’s  resignation 
from  her  non-permanent  seat  on  the  Coun¬ 
cil  and  her  impending  resignation  from  the 
League  itself.  That  resignation,  or  rather 
the  notification  of  withdrawal  to  take  ef¬ 
fect  in  two  years,  was  presented  by  means 
of  a  cablegram  two  days  later. 

The  statement  submitted  by  the  Brazilian 
representative  reiterated  Brazil’s  claims  to 
a  permanent  seat,  and  severely  criticized 
the  great  powers  for  their  policy  of  keeping 
all  these  seats  to  themselves,  and  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  grant  permanent  representation  to 
an  American  state. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Spanish  repre¬ 
sentative  intimated  that  Spain  would  no 
longer  be  a  candidate  for  a  non-permanent 
seat.  It  has  since  been  announced  however 
that  Spain  will  send  representatives  to  the 
September  Assembly.  The  fact  that  the 
Spanish  representative  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Composition  of  the  Council  has  re¬ 
quested  that  a  second  session  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  be  held,  is  interpreted  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  to  mean  that  the  attitude  of  Spain  may 
not  be  as  uncompromising  as  was  feared. 
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